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THE ALDINE. 



out, furious. " Know that I am no more a burgo- 
master than you ; and that my papers are all right." 

He took out his passport ; the hostess re-entered. 

"Madame," said he, "did your burgomaster re- 
semble this description ? " 

He read : " Forehead, medium ; nose, large ; lips, 
thick ; eyes, gray ; form, stout ; hair, brown. 

" Pretty near," said the dame ; " except that he 
was bald." 

Hippel ran his hand through his hair, crying: "No 
one dares to maintain that I am bald." 

The hostess thought my friend was crazy; but as 
he rose and paid her, she said nothing. 

Arrived at the threshold, Hippel turned to me, say- 
ing, in a brusque voice, 
" Let's go ! " 

" One moment, my 
dear friend," I replied ; 
" you will first conduct 
me to the cemetery 
where the burgomaster 
rests." 

"No!" he cried; 
" no ! never ! You 
wish, then, to precipi- 
tate me into Satan's 
claws? — I! stand over 
my own tomb ! But 
that would be con- 
trary to all the laws of 
nature — you don't 
think of it, Ludwig?" 

"Calm yourself, Hip- 
pel," said I to him. 
"You are at this mo- 
ment under the control 
of invisible powers. 
They extend over you 
a network so fine, so 
transparent, that no 
one can perceive them. 
An effort must be made 
to dissolve them, the 
burgomaster's soul 
must be restored, and 
that is only possible 
above his tomb. Would 
you be the thief of this 
poor soul? It would 
be a manifest theft. I 
know your delicacy too 
well, to suppose you 
capable of such an in- 
famy." 

These invincible ar- 
guments decided him. 

" Well, yes," said he, 
" I will have the cour- 
age to tread under foot 
these remains, of which 
I bear the heaviest 
part. God forbid that 
such a larceny should 
be imputed to me. 
Follow me, Ludwig, I 
will lead you." 

He walked with 
rapid, headlong steps, 
holding his hat in his 
hand. 

We traversed first 
several little lanes, 
then the bridge of a 
mill ; then we followed a 
path which ran through 
a meadow, and we came 

at last, behind' the village, to quite a high wall, clothed 
in moss and clematis. It was the cemetery. 

At one of the angles rose the ossuary, at the other 
a little house surrounded by a small garden. 

Hippel darted into the room. There he found the 
grave-digger ; all along the walls there were crowns 
of immortelles. The grave-digger was sculpturing a 
cross, and his work absorbed him so that he rose, 
frightened, when Hippel appeared. The eyes which 
my comrade fixed on him must have frightened him ; 
for, during some seconds, he remained speechless. 

" My brave man," said I to him, "conduct us to the 
burgomaster's tomb." 

" It is useless," cried Hippel, " I know it." And 
without waiting a response, he opened a door which 
led into the cemetery, and commenced to run like a 
madman, jumping over the tombs and crying out : 



"There it is ! there ! Here we are ! " 

The grave-digger and I followed him at a distance. 

The cemetery was very large. Coarse, thick grass, 
of a sombre green, grew three feet high from the soil. 
The cypresses dragged their long locks on the 
ground, but what struck me at first, was a trellis 
leaning against the wall, covered with a magnificent 
vine, heavily laden with grapes. 

While walking, I said to the grave-digger : 

" You have a vine, then, which ought to be worth 
a good deal to you." 

"Oh! sir," said he, with a doleful air, "this vine 
brings me no great things. No one wants my grapes. 
What comes from the dead, returns to the dead." 



name to you the inn where your wine is drank," I 
cried. " It is the Fleur-de-Lis inn." 

The grave-digger trembled in every limb. Hippel 
wanted to throw himself at the wretch's throat ; my 
intervention was necessary to prevent him from tear- 
ing him in pieces.. 

"Scoundrel," cried he, "you have made me drink 
the quintessence of the burgomaster. I have lost 
my personality ! " 

He turned toward the wall, and the torrent of his 
misery poured forth unrestrained. 

" Thank God ! " said he, with a sigh of relief, " I 
have rendered the burgomaster's soul to earth. I 
am lightened of an enormous weight." 

One hour afterward 
H we were pursuing our 
B route, and my friend 
| Hippel had recovered 
I his natural gayety. 
I — Erckmann-Chatrian. 




•WHO IS IT?* 



-Mary A. Hallock. 



I settled this man. He had a false look ; a diaboli- 
cal smile contracted his lips and his cheeks. I did 
not believe what he told me. 

We arrived before the burgomaster's tomb, which 
was near the wall. In front, there was an enormous 
vine, swelled with juice, and which seemed gorged 
like a boa. Without doubt its roots penetrated to 
the depth of the coffins and disputed their prey with 
the worms. And further, its grapes were of a red- 
dish-purple, while those of others were white, lightly 
tinted. 

Hippel, leaning against the vine, appeared a little 
calmer. 

" You do not eat these grapes," said I to the digger, 
" but you sell them." 

He grew pale and made a negative gesture. 

" You sell them at the village of Welche, and I can 



Brookside Wil- 
lows. — Not the grace- 
ful weeping willow, 
which is an exotic, like 
the Lombardy poplar, 
but a tree all our own, 
the sturdy, up-spring- 
ing willowof the woods, 
is what our artist has 
given us in the beauti- 
ful full-page picture. 
In the midst of a land- 
scape almost purely 
pastoral, this tree re- 
tains always a sort of 
f o r e s t dignity and 
strength, as it over- 
arches • and spans a 
small water-course, or 
leans with firm out- 
stretch from river- 
bank where the cardi- 
nal flower glows fierily 
against its gray bark ; 
and where lily-pads lap 
against its root as their 
white blossom-cups 
nod to the slow cur- 
rent. Strong, gnarled, 
and grimly grotesque 
in its huge body and 
great supporting limbs, 
while its terminal 
branches lift to the 
sky, with daintiest 
grace, their sharp lines 
of leafage silver-gray. 
Nowhere, perhaps, 
can this willow be 
found in greater per- 
fection as regards well- 
preserved age and ma- 
ture growth than in 
Westchester County, 
New York. Many a 
pleasant brook side and 
swampy hollow where 
this tree abounds may 
be met in the by-ways 
and out-of-the-world 
places of this most pic- 
turesque region. By 
field and forest, quiet 
pond and chattering 
streamlet as you pass, 
now and again comes to you through the trees, or 
from the eminence of some sudden rise in the road- 
way, dreamy glimpses of the Hudson or of the 
Sound, sail-studded, in the distance, purple and blue. 
Our willows do not take kindly to modern civil- 
ization: for them the stream that feeds swamps un- 
reclaimed, and lakelets where the wood-duck is not 
even now afraid to breed. A singular tenacity of 
life is one of the characteristics of this tree ; and, 
when upturned by storm or freshet, it manages to 
set itself right again after a time in some remarkable 
way. Foremost among trees to hang out the colors 
of the spring, its branches yet retain a chilly verdure 
even amid' the first snow showers of the latest au- 
tumn — and all the woods are gray-brown, when 

" the summer tresses 
Of the trees are gone." 



